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I.  BACKGROUND 

The  Norwell  Street  Area  (see  Maps  1  &  2)  has  become  a  pocket  of 
blight  in  the  "No  Man's  Land"  between  the  Model  Cities  Area  and 
the  Mt.  Bowdoin  section  of  Dorchester.   Lacking  the  relative 
stability  of  the  rest  of  Dorchester,  and  the  funding  and 
attention  given  to  the  Model  Cities  Area,  the  Norwell  Street 
Area  has  undergone  substantial  physical  deterioration  and  social 
changes.   The  influx  of  low-income  Black  families  and  the 
simultaneous  departure  of  many  working  class  whites,  has  produced 
the  instability  and  tensions  characteristic  of  an  area  in  racial 
transition.   In  addition,  the  large  size  of  the  arriving  families 
has  placed  an  increased  burden  on  the  housing  supply  —  a  factor 
contributing  to  the  physical  deterioration. 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  has  considered  the  Norwell  Street 
Area  as  a  possible  site  for  a  public  housing  development.   In 
addition,  there  has  been  some  continuing  interest  in  park  de- 
velopment in  the  area.   Finally,  because  of  the  vacant  parcels 
and  potential  for  rehabilitation  of  the  structures  in  the 
Norwell  Street  Area,  the  BRA  has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  area 
as  a  possible  site  for  development  as  part  of  the  New  Neighborhood 
Program. 

II,  PURPOSE  OF  REPORT 

This  report  will  investigate  the  options  for  development  of  the 
Norwell  Street  site,  particularly  in  relation  to  new  housing. 
It  is  emphasized  that  the  proposals  made  here  represent  only  a 
preliminary  outline  of  alternatives  for  the  site,  and  that  these 
alternatives  will  be  modified  and  amplified  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Dordester  Local  Advisory  Council  and  other  interested  community 

groups. 
[II.     Description  Of  The  Study  Area 

A.   General   Description 
1.   Location 

Although  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  investigate  the 
development  possibilities  of  the  Norwell  Street  site,  an 
analysis  of = the  surrounding  neighborhood  has  been  included; 
first,  because  trends  in  the  surrounding  area  should  shape 
any  concepts  for  development  of  the  Norwell  Street  site,  and 
second,  because  any  development  of  the  site  will  have 
definite  effects  on  the  surrounding  area. 


yy 


«/       The  area  chosejT  as  study  areaVtor  Che  analysisJhas  been 

designed  to  show  the  trends  which  are  producing  changes  near 
the  site,  and  the  relative  stability  of  the  area  to  the  east. 
The  study  area  includes  census  tracts  T-7A  and  T-7B  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Model  Cities  Area  and  census  tracts  T-5B, 
T-8B,  T-9,  and  T-10  in  the  Mt.  Bowdoin  section  of  Dorchester. 
The  Penn  Central  Railroad  tracks  isolate  the  Model  Cities 
area  from  Dorchester.   Only  Harvard  Street  and  Washington 

vj»/!'nx'>»\^ 

Street  cross  the  tracks  wTw  the  study  area.   Fields  Corner, 
with  its  concentration  of  facilities  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
tract  T-10  where  Park  Street  meets  Dorchester  Avenue,  acts 
as  a. commercial  and  community  center  for  the  surrounding 
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2.   Population 

Population  trends  in  the  study  area  (see  Table  1)  indicate 
that  the  tracts  in  the  Model  Cities  Area  are  losing 
population  while  most  areas  of  Mt.  Bowdoin  are  gaining 
in  population.   In  addition,  under-20  population  increased 
more  rapidly'in  all  tracts  except  T-10.   This  indicates 
that  families  with  large  numbers  of  children  are  moving 
into  or  staying  in  the  study  area.   This  trend  contrasts 
particularly  with  the  City  of  Boston  Totals,  in  which 
under-20  population  is  decreasing  more  rapidly  than  total 
population,  indicating  an  exodus  of  families. 
Negro  migration  into  the  Model  Cities  Area  and  Mt.  Bowdoin 
in  recent  years  has  increased  the  relative  size  of  the 
Negro  population  far  above  the  1960  Census  figures  for 
tracts  T-5B  and  T-8B.   Most  of  the  population  decrease  in 
tracts  T-7A  and  T-7B  has  been  the  result  of  the  departure 
of  White  working-class  families,  so  that  Blacks  now  compose 
an  even  more  substantial  portion  of  these  tracts  than  they 
did  in  1960.   Evidence  indicates  that  there  has  been  little 
Black  migration  into  Tract  T-9  and  almost  none  into  T-10. 
Income  statistics  (see  Table  2)  show  the  two  Model  Cities 
tracts  with  the  lowest  median  income  figures  in  the  study 
area,  as  well  as  the  largest  distribution  under  $4000  and 
the  smallest  over  $10,000.   Moving  eastward  into  tracts 
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T-5B  and  T-8B,  then  finally  into  tracts  T-9  and  T-10, 
the  trend  is  toward  higher  income,  with  the  figures  for' 
tracts  T-9  and  T-10,  in  the  eastern  section  Mt.  Bowdoin, 
showing  incomes  which  are  in  general  substantially  above 
the  Boston  average. 
3,      Land  Use 

a.   Housing  Stock  and  Conditions 

The  study  area  lies  within  a  largely  residential 
district  (see  Map  3) .   Housing  statistics  (see 
Table  3)  show  a  trend  where  home  ownership  increases 
with  westward  movement  from  the  Model  Cities  Area 
through  the  Norwell  Street  site  to  Fields  Corner 
in  tract  T-10.   Percentage  of  owner-occupied  units 
near  Fields  Corner  is  well  above  the  figures  for 
all  of  Boston,  while  the  figures  for  the  two  tracts 
in  the  Model  Cities  area  are  well  below  the  Boston 
figures. 

Likewise,  one  and  two  family  structures  dominate  the 
housing  stock  near  Fields  Corner  in  tracts  T-9  and 
T-10.   Larger  multi-unit  structures  form  the  basic 
stock  in  the  Model  Cities  tracts,  while  tract  T-5B 
and  T-8B,  closest  to  the  Norwell  Street  site,  show 
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Building  conditions  (see  Map  4)  show  a  general 
worsening  with  movement  from  Fields  Corner  towards 
the  Model  Cities  Area"<   Despite  the  high   levels  of 
income  and  home  ownership  in  tract   T-10,  the  age  of 
the  structures  has  led  to  relatively  high  levels  of 
deterioration,  although  in  1960,  87.9%  of  the  tract's 
housing  units  were  sound,  compared  to  78.5%  for  all 
of  Boston. 

Figures  for  1960  indicate  that  only  tract  T- 7/^ showed  more 
deterioration  than  Boston  as  a  whole.   However,  since 
then  deterioration  has  occurred  throughout  the  entire 
study  area,  with  the  most  severe  impact  on  tracts  T-7A 
and  T-7B.   The  population  increase  since  1960  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  study  area  ^eea  rgablo  3)  iiava  placed 
a  severe  burden  on  the  housing  stock,  especially  in  view 
of  the  extremely  low  1960  vacancy  rates  (Table  3)  and 
the  absence  of  new  construction.   this  pressure  leads 
to  accelerated  deterioration  and  the  abandonment  which 
"artif ically"  raises  vacancy  rates.   Both  of  these 
characteristics  can  be  seen  in  tracts  T-7A  and  T-7B. 
b.   Commerce  and  Industry 

Industry  does  not  play  a  significant  role  in  the  study 
area.   There  are  only  scattered  industrial  uses  along 
Washington  Street  and  along  the  Penn  Central  tracks 
(see  Map  3), 
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Neighborhood  commercial  uses  -  -  small  grocery 
stores  -  -  are  scattered  throughout  the  study  area. 
In  addition,  there  are  major  conq^trations  of 
commercial  activity  along  major  streets,  es- 
pecially Washington  Street,  Blue  Hill  Avenue, 
Geneva  Avenue,  and  Dorchester  Avenue  (see  Map  3), 
Fields  Corner,  where  Geneva  Avenue  and  Dorchester 
Avenue  intersect,  is  the  site  of  particularly 
heavy  commercial  activity.   Since  there  is  little 
or  no  off-street  parking  provided  in  conjunction 
with  these  commercial  "strips",  shoppers  must 
resort  to  curb  parking  all  along  the  major 
thoroughfares.   The  parked  cars  cause  major  traffic 
congestion,  especially  at  peak  hours. 
4.   Transportation 

Several  major  traffic  ati  houa-ea  either  runs  through 
or  ring*  the  study  area  (see  Map  5) ,  including 
Washington  Street,  Dorchester  Avenue,  Blue  Hill 
Avenue,  Geneva  Avenue,  and  Harvard  Street.   These 
streets  can  carry  regular  neighborhood  traffic 
loads. 

However,  the  study  area  is  located  within  a  major 
corridor  for  commuter  traffic  moving  between  the 
central  city  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan area.   This  regional  traffic  causes  severe 
congestion  along  the  major  thoroughfares  mentioned 
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above.   In  addition,  these  same  streets  are 
commercial  centers  where,  as  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section,  lack  ofS^^parking  contributes 
to  an  already  serious  congestion  problem. 
5.   Schools 

The  neighborhood  schools  which  serve  the  study  area 
show  the  shift  in  racial  composition  through  the 


areat  The  Endicott  and  Greenwood  schools  in 
tracts  T-7A  and  T-7B  (see  (Hap  6,Nos.  ^and  2)have 
a  nearly  entirely  Black  studer^body,  and  the  O'Hearn 
school  in  tract  T-10  (Map  6,  No.  10)  and  the  Gushing 
School  just  outside  the  study  area  (Map  6,  No.  11) 
serve  a  nearly  all-white  student  body.   The  other 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools  in  the  study 
area  show  a  shifting  racial  balance,  with  non-WWite 
percentage  increasing  with  westward  movement  from 
Fields  Corner  to  the  Model  Cities  Area. 
As  Table  7  shows,  most  of  the  schools  in  the  study 
area  are  old  and  over3^^o^^s<3«   Of  the  fifteen 
schools  which  serve  the  study  area,  only  the  Holmes 
School,  the  Atherton  School^and  the  two  high  schools 
have  any  excess  capacity  in  an  area  where  population 
of  school  age  children  is  increasing.   Only  four  of 
the  schools  have  been  built  since  1920.   Most  of  them 
are  built  on  small  sites  and  offer  little  play  space. 
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According  to  current  plans,  three  new  elementary 
schools  will  be  constructed  in  the  area-  one 
1,000  pupil  school  to  open  in  1971  to  replace  the 
Gibson  and  Atherton  Schools  (Map  6,  Nos .  3  and  4), 
one  1,100  pupil  school  to  open  in  3971  to  replace 
the  Champlain,  Whittier  and  Nightingale  Schools 
(Nos.  5,6,&  7),  and  one  1,000  pupi.l  school  to  open 
in  1972  to  replace  the  John  Marshall  school  (No.  8). 
The  new  schools  will  provide  vastly  improved  edu- 
cational facilities,  but,  despite  their  construction, 
there  will  be  little  excess  capacity  in  the  area 
since  busing  of  pupils  to  the  new  schools  is  planned. 
The  new  Marshall  School  or  the  Champlain-Nightingale- 
Whittier  replacement  would  serve  as  the  elementary 
school  for  any  new  development  at  the  Norwell  Street 
site. 
6.   Parks 

Franklin  Park  and  Franklin  Field,  near  the  borders  of 
the  study  area  (see  Map  6)  provide  some  of  the  finest 
recreation  facilities  in  the  City.   However,  the 
study  area  suffers  from  a  lack  of  neighborhood  play 
space  for  small  children  (see  Table  8) .   Both  of  the 
major  facilities  mentioned  above  are  cut  off  from  the 
study  area  by  major  streets  carrying  heavy  traffic. 
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Small  children  cannot  travel  to  the  facilities 
unaccompanied  by  an  adult. 

Only  five  small  par'ks  and  playgrounds  lie  within 
the  study  area,  none  within  the  Model  Cities 
tracts.   Of  the  five,  only  Ripley  Playground  and 
Gibson-Doherty  Playground  (Map  6)  have  any  play  equip- 
ment.  The  others  are  parks  more  suitable  for  adult 
leisure  than  children's  play  activities.   All  of  the 
facilities  except  Wellesley  Park  need  clean-up  and 
maintenance. 

Any  children  generated  by  development  at  the  Norwell 
Street  site  would  probably  use  Ripley  Playground  for 
play  activity.   Strewn  with  dirt,  litter  and  broken 
glass,  Ripley  needs  maintenance  more  than  any  of  the 
other  facilities,  and  children  from  surrounding  homes 
already  use  the  playground  to  its  capacity  during 
daylight,  non-school  hours. 
7.   Vacant  Land 

The  study  area  contains  several  satable  packages  of 
vacant  land,  all  of  which  lie  within  tract  T-5B  (see 
Map  7).   A  package  of  four  large  parcels  containing 
about  two  acres  of  undeveloped  land  lies  within  the 
Norwell  Street  site  (Map  1,    No.  1). 
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Seven  other  vacant  packages  lie  within  the  area. 
Data  for  the  packages  is  given  in  Table  9,  with 
numbers  coded  to  the  areas  shown  on  Map  7. 
The  package  along  Olney  Street  (No.  8) ,  which 
actually  lies  north  of  the  study  area,  is  being 
used  as  the  site  for  the  new  Olney  Street  elementary 
school,  to  replace  the  Gibson  and  Atherton  Schools. 
No  other  such  definite  uses  have  been  established 
for  the  other  vacant  packages  in  the  area. 
SUMMARY: 

Population 

Identifiable  trends  indicate  a  large  population  decrease 
in  the  western  section  of  the  study  area  and  population 
growth  in  the  rest  of  the  study  area.   The  proportion  of 
children  is  increasing  in  all  census  tracts  in  the  study 
area,  especially  in  the  Model  Cities  area  tracts  in  the 
western  section.   Tracts  T-7A  and  T-7B  have  a  substantial 
Black  population,  while  tracts  T-9  and  T-10  are  nearly 
all  White.   Income  figures  show  a  steady  increase  in 
income  level  with  eastward  movement  from  Model  Cities  to 
Fields  Corner. 
Land  Use 

The  section  within  which  the  study  area  lies  is  primarily 
residential  in  use.   Deterioration  of  structures  is  severe 
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in  the  Model  Cities  tracts  and  in  tract  T-10,  where 
old  age  has  produced  deterioration  despite  a  high 
percentage  of  home  ownership  and  socially  stable 
conditions.   Renter-occupancy  becomes  more  prevalent 
with  westward  movement  across  the  study  area,  and 
there  are  more  and  larger  multi-unit  structures  in 
the  western  tracts  of  the  study  area. 

Neighborhood  commercial  services,  such  as  corner  stores, 
exist  throughout  the  study  area.   In  addition,  there  are 
concentrations  of  commercial  activity  in  strip  develop- 
ments along  major  streets.   These  commercial  strips 
contribute  to  traffic  congestion  because  there  are  in- 
adequate parking  facilities  for  their  customers. 
There  are  only  isolated  industrial  uses  in  the  s.tudy 
area  and  they  make  no  significant  impact  on  the  area. 
Transportation 

A  series  of  major  streets  runs  both  through  and  around 
the  borders  of  the  study  area.   These  arteries  can 
adequately  serve  the  area's  needs,  but  they  become  con- 
gested when  subjected  to  the  peak-hour  traffic  which 
moves  through  the  area.   Since  most  of  the  major  streets 
are  also  the  site  of  strip  commercial  development,  the 
parking  problems  mentioned  in  the  previous  section 
seriously  worsens  the  peak-hour  congestion. 
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Schools; 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  study  area  are  both  old  and 
overcrowded.   The  school  enrollments  follow  the  pattern 
for  the  study  area  indicated  in  the  population  study. 
The  schools  in  the  Model  Cities  tracts  have  a  virtually 
all-Black  enrollment,  while  the  enrollment  of  schools  in 
the  eastern  tracts  is  nearly  all-White. 
School  development  plans  call  for  the  replacement  of 
six  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  study  area  with 
three  new  facilities.   Busing  to  these  new  schools  will 
greatly  reduce  the  available  excess  capacity. 
Parks ; 

Two  major  facilities,  Franklin  Park  and  Franklin  Field, 
lie  on  the  borders  of  the  study  area.   However,  heavy 
traffic  makes  them  inaccessible  to  small  children  in  the 
study  area.   Within  the  study  area,  facilities  are  in"- 
adequate.   The  five  parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  area 
are  too  small,  and  most  of  them  are  not  well  maintained. 
In  addition,  only  two  are  equipped  for  children's  activities, 
Vacant  Land; 

All  of  the  large  vacant  packages  in  the  study  area  in- 
cluding the  Norwell  Street  site,  lie  within  tract  T-5B. 
None  of  the  seven  packages  has  been  earmarked  for  any 
particular  use,  althougi  a  large  package  of  nearly  five 
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acres,  just  north  of  the  study  area  along  Olney  Street, 
is  the  site  selected  for  a  new  elementary  school. 
B.   Description  of  Norwell  Street  Site 
1.   Size  &  Location: 

The  entire  site  studied  for  potential  development  contains  ('; 
about  8.5  acres.   The  site  is  bounded  by  the  Penn  Central 
trac"ks  on  the  west;  by  Washington  Street  on  the  south,  and 
east-  and  by  the  backs  of  the  lots  on  the  north  sides  of 
Vassar  Street  and  Carmen  Street  on  the  south,  with  a  long 
"finger"  reaching  southward  along  Norwell  Street  (See 
Maps  2  and  8) . 

In  addition  to  the  two  acres  of  vacant  parcels  mentioned 
above  in  the  study  of  vacant  land,  there  is  slightly  more 
than  an  additional  acre  available  in  if\Qchi-'fJjv'oe«prrt   parcels 
and  through  the  taking  of  Rupert  Street  (Map  8) .   This 
gi^es  a  total  vacant  site  of  3.1  acres. 
2.   Topography  &  Engineering  Factors; 

The  Norwell  Street  site  is  essentially  a  flat  piece  of 
land,  with  no  evidence  that  development  will  present  any 
particular  problems.   There  is  one  isolated  area  of  ledge 
outcrops,  just  south  of  Lynnville  Terrace  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  site. 

Utility  installations  would  involve  only  connecting  any 
development  to  the  main  lines  which  now  serve  the  area. 
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Preliminary  engineering  studies  indicate  that  such 
installations  will  present  no  particular  problems. 
Unidentified  contractors  have  begun  to  use  the  large 
vacant  area  in  the  center  of  the  Carmen-Vassar- 
Washington-Norwell  bloc^k  as  a  dumping  ground  for  stone 
and  rubble.   Four  or  five  large  piles  of  such  material 
have  appeared  on  the  site  recently. 
3.   Structures  ; 

Much  of  the  site  is  covered  with  buildings  primarily 
residential  in  use.   There  are  a  total  of  about  75 
buildings,  including  over  50  residential  structures  of 
two  to  three  stories  which  contain  about  145  dwelling 
units.   (See  Table  7) .   Other  uses  include  four  mixed- 
use  structures,  with  a  first-floor  storefront  and 
apartments  above.   Other  buildings  »'hQve  a  warehouse 
along  the  railroad  tracks,  a  gas  station,  an  auto-body 
shop,  and  an  abandoned  lumber  yard  (Table  7) . 
The  buildings  on  the  site  form  the  worst  pocket  of  blight 
in  the  area.    The  automobile  junkyards  and  abandoned 
warehouses  along  Washington  Street  and  the  Penn  Central 
tracks  are  both  an  eyesore  and  a  danger  to  the  many  children 
in  the  area.   Most  of  the  buildings  on  the  sii*e  are  in  poor 
condition.   The  most  deteriorated  residential  structures 
front  on  Washington  Street  and  Norwell  Street.   Despite 
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their  condition,  many  appear  to  be  structurally  sound 
enough  to  be  rehabilitated.   (see  Map  9). 

4.  Parcel  Data; 

Table  8  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  parcels  on 
the  Norwell  Street  site.   As  the  table  shows,  there  are 
many  small  parcels  as  well  as  a  few  large  vacant  and 
semi- vacant  parcels.   There  are  about  95  parcels  on  the 
site,  with  more  than  half  as  many  owners  and  no  single 
owner  of  many  parcels. 

The  total  assessment  of  all  parcels  onfthe  site  comes  to 
$352,600.   At  this  figure,  the  site  yielded  approximately 
$51,2000in  property  taxes  to  the  City  in  1970.   Appraisals 
put  a  price  of  $810,000  on  the  entire  site. 

5.  Relocat  ion; 

If  the  first  stage  of  development  involves  rehabilitation 
of  unoccupied  units,  subsequent  development  will  be 
simplified,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  relocate  families 
without  displacing  them  from  the  site. 

Of  the  145  dwelling  units  on  the  site,  approximately  100 
are  now  occupied.   However,  several  residential  structures 
are  entirely  unoccupied,  including  one  row  of  six  three- 
story  masonry  structures,  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
Norwell  Street  and  Washington  Street  (See  Map  9) . 
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These  units  can  be  rehabilitated  without  relocation,  and 

the  rehabilitated  units  can  house  families  from  other 

structures  to  be  rehabilitated  or  demolished  for  new 

construction. 

Ten  businesses  on  the  site  must  also  be  relocated.   Some 

of  the  neighborhood  commercial  establishments  could  be 

rehoused  on  the  developed  site,  but  seven  of  the  heavier 

commercial  and  industrial  uses  should  be  relocated  outside 

of  the  site.   The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the 

ten  commercial  and  industrial  uses  on  the  site: 

2  variety  stores 

2  warehouses 

1  gas  station 

1  auto  body  shop 

1  metal  wor'king  company 

1  storage  garage 

1  beauty  salon 

1  electrical  supply  company 
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IV.   OBJECTIVES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Norwell  Street  study  area  is  presently  undergoing  a 
period  of  social  transition.   Some  of  the  elements  of  that 
change  —  particularly  the  influx  of  large  low-income 
families  —  have  placed  severe  pressure  on  the  housing  supply, 
which  is  not  designed  for  such  families.   Over-crowding, 
high  turnover,  and  the  chain  effects  of  neighborhood  blight 
have  each  done  their  part  to  accelerate  the  physical  de- 
terioration characteristics  of  old  age. 

The  goal  in  developing  the  Norwell  Street  site  must  be  to 
encourage  change  and  economic  mobility  while  halting  neigh- 
borhood blight  and  deterioration.   On  the  Norwell  Street  site 
means  to  achieve  this  goal  include: 

a)  reversinc  the  process  of  physical  deterioration 
through  rehabilitation  and  new  construction: 

b)  providing  housing  suitable  for  the  large  families 
moving  into  the  area  at  rents  they  can  afford: 

c)  allowing  and  encouraging  upward  economic  mobility 
within  the  neighborhood  by  including  moderate- 
income  as  well  as  low-income  housing- 

d)  planning  for  further  change  on  the  site  by  building 
the  large  units  which  are  now  necessary  so  that  they 
can  be  both  rearranged  into  units  for  smaller  families 
of  higher  income  an-^  remodeled  inexpensively  to  add 
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amenities  as  tenant  incomes  increase. 
V.   DEVELOPMENT  PR0P0SAL5?  FOR  SITE 
A.   Low- Income  Housing 

Development  would  call  for  construction  of  large  unit 
row  houses  on  the  vacant  package  of  the  site.   The  BHA 
would  then  either  lease  or  purchase  the  new  units  for 
low  income  occupancy.   One  proposal  under  consideration 
calls  for  construction  of  48  units,  but  hiqher  density 
development  could  be  undertaken. 

As  part  of  the  develdpment,  rehabilitation  of  the 
masoD^'y  structures  along  Norwell  Street  and  Washington 
Street  could  be  carried  out.   Rehabilitation  can  be 
accomplished  either  through  the  BHA  for  low-income 
occupancy  or  through  other  public  financing  programs 
for  moderate-income  tenants. 
Evaluation; 

This  type  of  development  would  help  to  satisfy  a 
neighborhood  and  City  need  for  large-unit  low-income 
housing,  .However,  such  a  development  has  two  unfortunate 
consequences.   First,  the  development  would  isolate  the 
low-income  families,  either  in  the  entire  project  or 
in  the  new  construction;  depending  upon  whether  the 
BHA  operates  the  rehabilitated  housing.   Second,  many 
of  the  families  living  in  the  neighborhood  and  on  the 
site  earn  moderate  incomes.   A  low-income  development 


would  displace  the  moderate- income  families  on  the 
site  and  replace  them  with  low- income  families  from 
outside  the  neighborhood.   Since  the  development  goal 
is  to  ease  the  way  for  normal  change,  such  disruption 
through  public  policy  would  serve  no  purpose. 
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B.   Under  this  proposal,  a  community  corporation,  with 
technical  assistance  from  the  BRA,  would  develop 
the  site  with  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  for 
both  moderate  and  low-income  occupancy.   The  de- 
velopment would  contain  between  75  and  100  units  of 
rehabilitated  housing,  and  between  100  and  125  units 
of  new  housing,  for  a  total  of  about  200  units. 
Structures  would  contain  primarily  two,  three,  and 
four-bedroom  units. 

Financing^ the  development  would  be  available  under 
Section  235  or  236  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  or 
other  similar  Federal  and  State  programs.   Some 
units  could  be  intended  for  home  ownership,  or  they 
could  be  marlceted  as  cooperatives  or  condominiums 
under  these  programs.   These  arrangements  would  give 
the  tenant  a  more  material  interest  than  renter- 
occupancy.   They  might  promote  physical  well-being 
and  increased  community  spirit  in  the  neighborhood. 
A  certain  number  of  both  new  and  rehabilitated  units, 
spread  throughout  the  development,  could  be  leased 
to  the  BHA  for  low- income  occupancy. 
Evaluation: 

This  type  of  development  would  provide  the  type  of 
housing  needed  in  the  area.   In  addition,  it  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  community  action,  and, 
through  possible  programs  for  cooperative  and  home 
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ownership,  it  could  produce  added  benefits  for  the 
community.   Leasing  arrangements  with  the  BHA  could 
also  provide  needed  housing  for  low-income  families 
without  isolating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  develop- 
ment or  the  neighborhood.   Finally,  such  a  proposal 
would  allow  the  members  of  the  community  a  first 
opportunity  to  become  residents  of  the  development. 
There  has  been  some  community  interest  in  such  a 
proposal.   The  crucial  factor  for  success  if  such  a 
development  is  undertaken,  is  the  selection  of  the 
proper  community  organization  to  proceed  with  the 
development. 
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